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and magical apparitions of external nature. But
it is a narrow view to suppose that the men of
the eighteenth century did not look through the
literary conventions of the day to the truths of
life and nature behind them. The conventions
have gone, or are changed, and we are all glad of
it. Wordsworth effected a wholesome deliver-
ance when he attacked the artificial diction, the
personifications, the allegories, the antitheses, the
barren rhymes and monotonous metres, which
the reigning taste had approved. But while
welcoming the new freshness, sincerity, and
direct and fertile return on nature, that is a very
bad reason why we should disparage poetry so
genial, so simple, so humane, and so perpetually
pleasing, as the best verse of the rationalistic
century.

What Wordsworth did was to deal with
themes that had been partially handled by pre-
cursors and contemporaries, in a larger and more
devoted spirit, with wider amplitude of illustra-
tion, and with the steadfastness and persistency
of a religious teacher. " Every great poet is a
teacher/' he said; " I wish to be considered as a
teacher or as nothing." It may be doubted